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ILLINOIS ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE, ALLERTON PARK, MARCH 16-17, ’56 


The high point of the Conference 
was Robert Havighurst’s report on 
the study just completed in Kansas 
City on the “Social Roles of Adults”. 
Purpose of the study was to “know 
more about the needs of adults.” 
“We know the educational needs of 
children . . . but with adults a dif- 
ferent approach is needed.” 

The concept of the “social role” 
was used. Ten social roles can de- 
scribe 95% of adult behaviour: 
spouse, homemaker, parent, child, 
worker, friend, citizen, church mem- 
ber, leisure time used, association and 
club member. Two others are some- 
times substituted for two of the 
above: aunt-uncle or brother-sister. 

Those interviewed were graded 
from a low of 1 to a high of 10 on 
how effectively they performed these 
social roles. Rated in the order of 
best performance they were: (1) 
worker; (2) parent; (3) spouse; (4) 
leisure; (5) homemaker. This left 
citizen, church member, club and 
association member, and friend as 
the low areas of adult performance. 
These last five could be regarded 
as areas of social “need” since they 
were low in performance. 

However, since adults have to de- 
sire to improve, a rating was made 
on motivation: They were (1) work; 
(2) parent; (3) spouse; (4) leisure. 
This is almost identical with per- 
formance. 

What light does this shed on pos- 
sibilities for adult education? Dis- 
cussion centered largely on what 
could be done in areas of low mo- 
tivation and low performance. The 
following were suggested: 

(1) Using as “handles” areas of 
high motivations. This is known to 
adult educators as “getting them 
there for something they like” and 
working from that. 


(2) Clubs and associations can 
sometimes provide “handles” to work 
from. If a man belongs to a club 
or association, he may develop other 
interests by getting the club to pro- 
vide activities in other fields. 

(3) Can adults be motivated to 
improve themselves in certain “social 
roles” by becoming aware of the 
need, and setting these goals for 
themselves? If so, how? Some 
courses in aging use this approach. 

Questions about use of TV, criteria 
of good performance in leisure, and 
many others made vigorous question 
period. 

The study will be out in book form 
and may be obtained from the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


LIBRARIES LEAD IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 

The Friday evening session de- 
voted to the role of the Public Li- 
brary in Adult Education stressed 
the idea that any library work with 
adults may be adult education; and 
that the library is a potent force in 
the education of the adult. This is 
true in work with groups as well as 
with individuals. 

Moderator of the panel was Acting 
Assistant State Librarian, DeLaf- 
ayette Reid. Ruth Warnecke of the 
Library-Community project of the 
American Library Association, first 
speaker, explained the national in- 
terest in adult education shown by 
the Library Association; and the pro- 
motion sponsored by the ALA with 
reference to developing group adult 


education through a library program. 
The American Heritage program 


sponsored by the Association in a 
number of pilot city libraries with 
Ford Foundation funds two years 
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ago was a concrete experience in 
group discussion sessions, public li- 
brary sponsored. The present Li- 
brary-Community project, also spon- 
sored by pilot public libraries with 
Foundation Funds, proves the group 
discussion program is feasible for 
public libraries. 

Ray Howser, Director of adult 
group services at the Peoria Public 
Library told of the new emphasis on 
work with adult groups in Peoria. 
Services to Business, Labor, and the 
need of other organized groups offer 
a real challenge to the public library 
in the community. 

Mrs. Mary Howe, Asst. Librarian, 
Decatur Public Library, told of the 
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development of the Adult Education 
Council in Decatur, and of the neces- 
sity of perseverance in promoting 
educational services among adult 
groups. She also drew heavily from 
her experiences before coming to De- 
catur. 

Open discussion from the floor 
added zest and practical problem 
solving. Some of the questions which 
were raised: 

1. How can libraries get more 
help? 

2. How much can one-man libra- 
ries do in the way of adult education? 

3. What can public school direc- 
tors do to encourage library coopera- 
tion and activity? 


ELGIN PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


MILDRED G. 


A business man like a laboring 
man needs tools with which to work 
and the Gail Borden Public Library 
tries to have these tools for our pa- 
trons. We have an alcove in the 
Reference Dept. which is devoted en- 
tirely to business services. 

The loose-leaf services are in great 
demand. One reason for this, I think, 
is because they are always up-to- 
date,—usually corrected each week. 

In the investment field we are sub- 
scribers to Moody’s Stock Survey 
and Moody’s Bond Survey—Stand- 
ard and Poor’s Outlook. We also 
have Wiesenberger’s Investment 
Companies. We found that one of 
the investment brokers was very glad 
to give us this plus a number of 
other very good investment books. 

The Wall St. Journal—Barrons 
and Financial World are also used 
regularly. And before Income Tax 
time the Poor’s Dividend Records as 
well as Moody’s Dividend Record 
are in constant demand. Kiplinger’s 
Washington Letter—Babson’s Wash- 


* Reference Librarian, Public Library, Elgin. 


LATHROP* 


ington Forecast and Babsons Busi- 
ness Service a great deal of use. Com- 
merce Clearing House Tax Guides 
and in the Government field their 
Congressional Index are subscribed 
for by our library. 

We often have calls for informa- 
tion on cities—not only population 
facts but what industries and stores 
are there—the climate—cost of liv- 
ing—railroad facilities, etc. This can 
usually be quickly answered in the 
Editor & Publisher Market Guide or 
Commercial Atlas. 

In our business section we also 
have the Ayers Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals—The Bankers 
Encyclopedia—Market Data & Di- 
rectory number—Census reports, as 
well as all types of Specialized Di- 
rectories, etc. 

We also subscribe to many busi- 
ness magazines including Nation’s 
Business—Printer’s Ink — Fortune — 
Industrial Marketing — Business 
Week—Editor & Publisher — and 
Changing Times. 

Addresses of a manufacturer of a 
given product or the directors of 
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president of a certain company are 
questions which are often asked for 
by telephone. The time element 

enters in and a librarian needs to 
be able to turn quickly to such 
sources as Thomas’ Register—Stand- 
ard Advertising Register and the 
Telephone directories, etc. 

We have not found it necessary to 
provide a rental typewriter service or 
a photostatic service in the library 
but often a business man’s secretary 
will bring her portable to use or we 
will let the book out for the purpose 
of typing off the article. We also 
have a reliable photostatic business 
in Elgin and they come after the 
material and bring it back as soon 
as photostatic copies have been made. 

We try always to see that the busi- 
ness man gets what he wants when 
he comes in because the best ad- 
vertising is by word of mouth and 
when a new patron comes in we try 
and give him an over-all picture of 
our services to business men because 
he may have a different type of ques- 
tion the next time. 

We find our newspaper clippings 
from the daily paper are often just 
the thing we need to answer a local 
business question. Our newspapers 
are microfilmed but our clippings are 
filed by subject and consequently 
can be used without knowing an 
exact date. 

In the 7 months we have been 
keeping a record of the number us- 
ing the business services we have had 
over 1,500. I should say that prac- 
tically all of these come every week. 

One of our leading business men 
made the comment a while ago, that 
if he could spend some time every 
week using our material plus the 
little he had in his own office he 
would have all that could be desired 
in a business background. He comes 
as often as he can. After we added 
all the Moody services one business 
executive informed us that we were 
saving him a great deal of time be- 
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cause he had had to go to Chicago 
for this information. 

A traveling salesman tries to make 
Elgin an over-night stop so he can 
spend time in our business section. 

Of course our business services are 
for use in the library only and so 
because of this can not be loaned to 
other libraries. But we can and will 
be very glad to give, for instance, 
our last year’s Thomas Register, 
which is a manufacturer’s guide, to 
another library when our new one 
comes each year. 


Until our demand was such that 
we needed this new every year we 
were very glad to have a set which 
was one or two years old. We also 
have telephone directories with which 
we can do the same. 

Several librarians have checked 
with us as to the most popular busi- 
ness services we have and we have 
helped a number to make a start in 

cooperating with industry. 

We are only as far away as the 
telephone from the factory official 
and we save the executive in his 
office a great deal of time which by 
his comments we know he appre- 
ciated. For example we average 
about 300 calls a month and about 
50% of these are business questions. 

By using the Directory of Special 
Libraries maybe a telephone call by 
the librarian to another library will 
help the patron. 

We often get a telephone call of 
this sort from the smaller libraries 
in our area and we are always happy 
to help them. 

It is very necessary to make 
known to the business men the spe- 
cial services that are available. We 
still have telephone calls come in ask- 
ing if it would be possible to get 
such and such a question answered 
by phone, so we know that it needs 
a constant reminder to the business 
man as to the extent of the library’s 
service. 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY MEETING 
MAxInE DEMuTH* 


The meeting filled a need for get- 
ting together to discuss subjects of 
interest to all librarians. 

The morning started with coffee 
and rolls over which the assembled 
librarians greeted friends and ex- 
changed library news. Morning ses- 
sion started after greetings from the 
hostess librarian Maxine DeMuth in- 
troducing the first speaker of the 
morning, Lyle Kennedy from the 
Streator Times Press who spoke to 
us on good publicity and public re- 
lations. In his talk Mr. Kennedy 
suggested that we librarians, in doing 
our part, prepare our own news re- 
leases. “Along this line I’d like to 
point that every newspaper I ever 
heard of believes in editing material 
received. This should convince you 
that the more information you send 
in the more is going to get into 
print. Faced with 500 words, the 
editor may cut it to 300, but if you 
only give the reporter material for 
300 you are liable to wind up with 
150.” Mr. Kennedy stressed the 
basic “W’s” of newspaper reporting, 
the who, what, when, where, and 
why. “If you send your copy to the 
newspaper in useable form you stand 
a whole lot better chance of seeing it 
in print than if you merely call up 
the editor and then leave it in his 
hands to search out most of the five 
*W’s’.”’ 

The main theme of the meeting 
being “Library Services Men Want,” 
a discussion led off by Dorothy 
Brown, Librarian from Kankakee on 
books for hobbies and recreation. A 
notable list of books were submitted 


to the group. 
* Librarian, Streator Public Library. 


The next person to speak was a 
patron from the Streator Public Li- 
brary who spoke on the “Library and 
the Family.” Mr. Eddy mentioned 
many ways in which the library was 
used in their home life. Especially 
grateful were they for books on ideas 
for vacations, the use of “Parents 
magazine,” “Consumers guide,” and 
the “Saturday Review of Literature.” 
The “How To Do It Yourself In 
The Home” was a proven fact, as 
Mr. Eddy stated that he had re- 
modeled four rooms of his home with 
help from books from the local 
library. 

The “Library For Civic Leaders” 
was ably discussed by Robert Car- 
lock, manager of the Civic Associa- 
tion. In a survey of the business 
men’s reading habits, it was decided 
that fiction and biographies, and 
“get away from it all” type of read- 
ing were their favorites. Quick ref- 
erence on the telephone in answer to 
business querries is a must for the 
business men. Book lists without 
annotations are of almost no value. 

Barbara Kelly, Librarian from the 
Reddick Library in Ottawa added to 
Mr. Carlock’s remarks with a discus- 
sion of books for business men. She 
suggested quick reference books, 
books from the general business col- 
lection, Guides to Business reference 
questions and Guides to Govern- 
ment Publications. Suggestions to 
librarians added to her list of the 
well equipped business library ref- 
erence were telephone directories and 
city directories of surrounding com- 
munities. The following list of books 
for business men were evaluated and 


accepted. 
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SOME BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


QUICK REFERENCE BOOKS 
Almanacs. 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY. Government Printing Office. Annual. 
Taintor, S. A.. THE SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK. Macmillan, 1949. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION MANUAL. Federal Register Division. 
U. S. OFFICIAL POSTAL GUIDE. Government Printing Office. Annual. 


BOOKS FROM THE GENERAL BUSINESS COLLECTION 

Bettger, F.. HOW I RAISED MYSELF FROM FAILURE TO SUCCESS IN 
SELLING. Prentice-Hall, 1949. 

Edlund, S. W., PICK YOUR JOB AND LAND IT. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 

Engel, L. HOW TO BUY STOCKS. Little, 1953. 

Halsey, G. D.,. HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. Harper, 1947. 

Ivey, P. W., SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 

Kelley, P. C. HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE A SMALL BUSINESS. 
Prentice-Hall, 1949. 

Lasser, J. K., HANDBOOK OF ACCOUNTING METHODS. Van Nostrand, 1954. 

Lasser, J. K.. HOW TO RUN A SMALL BUSINESS. McGraw, 1950. 

Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff, ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY OF REAL ESTATE 
PRACTICE. Prentice-Hall, 1955. 


GUIDES TO GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Leidy, W. P., A POPULAR GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Columbia University Press, 1953. 

SELECTED U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. Government Printing Office. 
Biweekly. 


GUIDES TO BUSINESS INFORMATION 


Coman, E. T., SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFORMATION. Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
Manley, M. C., BUSINESS INFORMATION: HOW TO FIND AND USE IT. 
Harper, 1955. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S RELATIONSHIP TO THE MAN 
IN INDUSTRY 


(A report on the talk made by ANpbrE S. NIELSEN at the Regional Meeting 
at Bellwood on April 24, 1956) 


By Louise Jacops* 


At 8:00 p. m. in the Choral Room 
of the Roosevelt Jr. High School, 
Andre S. Nielsen, Librarian, Evans- 
ton Public Library spoke to our 
group on “The Librarian’s Relation- 
ship to the Man in Industry.” Mr. 
Nielsen stressed the fact that the Li- 


* Librarian, Bellwood Public Library. 


brarian should first think about the 
town itself and try to place books in 
the Library which pertain to the 
Different Industries that are prom- 
inent in his or her particular town; 
in other words, every small town that 
has a Library should try to fit that 
Library with books that are up to 
date and which pertain to the needs 
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of that town. If the Library is not 
able, because of insufficient funds, to 
buy too many of these books, there 
is always the lending libraries and 
other neighboring libraries that may 
have some of the informative books 
that can be used. Mr. Nielsen 
stressed the point that it is definitely 
not good to have materials for busi- 
ness and industries that are out- 
dated; that it is better to have none 
than to have books that are so out- 
dated that information is no longer 
accurate. 

One of the most unfortunate things 
about some towns is that the busi- 
nessmen do not even think of going 
to the Library for help. This for 
different reasons, to state a few— 
some men feel that the Library is 
for cultural or recreational activities 
alone. They do not realize that 
much research help can be received 
from the Library. Some men in In- 
dustry have the opinion that Libra- 
ries are for children. These people 
have to be awakened to the fact that 
a Library can be used for research in 
their occupations as well as for 
pleasure and recreation. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Mr. Nielsen gave us five points on 
which to base our Library. Facts 
which would better help our In- 
dustry. 1. Find out what type of 
material is needed and concentrate 
on that type of material. 2. Try to 
put across to the Industries in the 
town in some manner, that the Li- 
brary is a place that can locate the 
material or that handles the material 
for research. 3. Enter into agree- 
ments with larger nearby libraries 
that may be able to help with infor- 
mation that is needed. 4. Let it be 
known in the Industry what business 
material you have, don’t be back- 
ward about letting Industries know, 
and 5. Don’t hesitate to weed out 
your technical material that is not 
up to date—better not to have the 
material at all than to have material 
that is inaccurate. 

Mr. Nielsen summed up his talk 
by telling us that Marion Manley’s 
book “Business Information, How to 
Find and Use It’} is definitely one 
of the best sources of information 
for the alert Librarian who wishes 
to help his or her own town Indus- 
tries. 

+ Harper, 1955. 


REMINDER FOR ILLINOIS LIBRARIANS: 
RE: ISL-U. OF ILL. INTERLIBRARY LOAN POLICY 


For the information of Illinois librarians, the Illinois State Library and 
the University of Illinois Library wish to call attention to a longstanding 
agreement between the two institutions. According to this understanding, 
there is a clear division of responsibility for lending to other libraries and to 
citizens of the state. 


One of the chief functions of the Illinois State Library is to lend books 
to the public, school, and other libraries of Illinois on a supplementary basis. 
In addition individuals lacking local library facilities are provided with 
materials as necessary. The University Library, on the other hand, under- 
takes to provide only specialized research materials not available through 
the State Library. Furthermore, loans from the University are ordinarily 
made only to libraries and not to individuals. 


The agreement between the State Library and the University Library 
was made for the purpose of eliminating duplication of material and un- 


necessary overlapping of activities in state-supported library programs. 
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THE ILLINOIS RECORDS MANAGEMENT SURVEY: 


A NEW CONCEPT IN RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
THORNTON W. MITCHELL* 


The idea that government and 
business should undertake a dynam- 
ic program to bring under control 
the records that are made and kept 
in the normal course of business is 
relatively new. In fact, it is only in 
recent years that any concern at all 
has been shown for the records that 
are used for normal operating pur- 
poses; like Topsy, they “just grew.” 

For many years, there have been 
broad and comprehensive archival 
programs to insure the preservation 
of records with historical and re- 
search values, both in various states 
and in the Federal Government. 
Initially, the archivist had little diffi- 
culty in identifying records with 
archival values and in obtaining their 
transfer to proper custody, because 
there was a backlog of historically 
important documents that had man- 
aged to survive fire, flood, and care- 
less and improper 

However, when the backlog was 
absorbed and brought under proper 
control, the archivist found that as 
he worked with more recent records 
his problem was complicated by 
bulk. It is difficult, for example, to 
determine which of thousands of 
cubic feet of records that may exist 
within the various levels of a gov- 
emment are those that will be needed 
for historical and research purposes 
in the future. 

Because the problem of bulk was 
most pressing in the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is not surprising that the 
National Archives was one of the first 
to undertake a program to bring 
millions of cubic feet of records un- 
der control. Established in 1935, 
when the Federal Government had 


about 8,000,000 cubic feet of records, 
a backlog of nearly 150 years, the 
National Archives was horrified to 
see that the record holdings of the 
Federal Government nearly doubled 
in the six years that followed. Dur- 
ing those six years, the National 
Archives acted on offers to transfer 
records to the custody of the Archi- 
vist or on requests for authority to 
destroy records as they were initiated 
by other agencies. Late in 1941, how- 
ever, the National Archives em- 
barked on an aggressive program of 
encouraging and persuading agencies 
to offer records and to obtain author- 
ization to destroy them without wait- 
ing for the agency itself to take the 
initiative. It was thus that records 
management as it now exists was 


The first concerted attack on Fed- 
eral records was on their retirement 
(usually to an archival establish- 
ment) or their destruction. The gov- 
ernment soon found that its frontal 
assault was being overwhelmed by 
the rapidity with which records were 
being created and filed. Records were 
being created faster than they could 
be authorized for destruction and 
faster than they could be moved to 
an archives or to a waste paper 
dealer. 


Moreover, it soon became obvious, 
particularly in the military establish- 
ment, that many of the records occu- 
pying filing equipment and office 
space were not archival 


material nor could they be destroyed 
soon enough to make room for more 
current records. The concept of an 
intermediate storage area to which 
inactive records could be moved un- 
til they were old enough to destroy 
or until their archival value was 
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definitely established was developed 
to solve this problem. 

These intermediate storage areas 
have been commonly identified as 
“records centers.” They differ from 
the former basement or attic storage 
in that they provide controlled 
storage facilities. The records in rec- 
ords centers are inventoried and 
identified; they can be readily ser- 
viced; and they are also scheduled 
for disposition. 

While these developments were 
taking place in the Federal Govern- 
ment, steps were also being taken 
in several states to regularize and 
to simplify procedures leading to 
the destruction of records. In Illinois, 
for example, the State Records Com- 
mission was created in 1943 as the 
instrumentality which could recom- 
mend the destruction of State rec- 
ords. Prior to that date, a State de- 
partment or agency wishing to de- 
stroy records had to obtain specific 
authorization from the Legislature. 

Business was slow to recognize 
that it could not permit records to 
accumulate without attempting to 
bring them under some measure of 
control. Although some companies 
established archives to house their 
permanently valuable records and 
others set up procedures to review 
and approve authorizations to destroy 
valueless records, business in gen- 
eral did not recognize the problem 
until after World War II. 

The post-war period saw several 
important developments in the field 
of records management. Perhaps the 
most significant of these was the 
recommendation of the First Hoover 
Commission that the Federal Gov- 
ernment extend the records manage- 
ment program which had worked so 
successfully in some agencies to all 
agencies.1 Of equal importance was 
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the fact that business began to recog. 
nize that its records could not be 
permitted to accumulate uncon- 
trolled. 

At the result of the first of these 
developments, the Federal Govern- 
ment established the National Arch- 
ives and Records Service within the 
General Services Administration to 
exercise staff supervision over the 
record keeping activities of all 
agencies. Federal Records Centers 
were established in key locations 
throughout the United States to pro- 
vide inexpensive and _ controlled 
storage facilities for inactive records 
that could not be disposed of. Sim- 
ilarly, business and industrial firms, 
either on their own initiative or with 
the assistance of professional man- 
agement advisors such as the Na- 
tional Records Management Council, 
began to establish inexpensive con- 
trolled storage facilities for their in- 
active records and to develop pro- 
grams providing for the transfer of 
records to these facilities and for 
their regular and scheduled destruc- 
tion. 

Although these programs, both in 
government and in business, provided 
relief and insured that 
records would be properly main- 
tained and stored until other dis- 
position could be made, they did very 
little to reduce the rate at which 
records were being created. Broad- 
scale programs were developed to 
control the creation of records in 
some agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment during and after World War 
II, particularly in the Navy Depart- 
ment, but they did not extend gener- 
ally throughout the government nor 
to business. 

Control over the retirement and 
disposition of records after they have 
been created is, at best, “locking the 
barn door after the horse is stolen.” 
So far as the total cost of records 
is concerned, all but an infinitesimal 
part is expended in creating and 
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filing forms, reports, or correspon- 
dence. Records centers can solve a 
problem of gigantic proportions, but 
they may also provide facilities for 
storing more and more forms, re- 
ports, and correspondence as they 
are created. 

In an effort to curtail the rate at 
which records are being created, rec- 
ords management has developed con- 
trol programs in the three broad 
areas of forms, reports, and corres- 
pondence. In each area, the records 
manager atfempts to reduce the 
quantity of paperwork and to im- 
prove its quality. 

In the area of forms and reports 
control, records management at- 
tempts to determine need and to 
prevent unnecessary duplication. 
Correspondence control attempts to 
reduce the number of copies of let- 
ters made and filed and to convert 
repetitive letters to form and guide 
letters. In each instance, control is 
adapted to an existing system. 

It is true that the most elementary 
control programs may show spectac- 
ular results in the records manage- 
ment field. It is equally true that 
the fantastic results most frequent- 
ly cited have been in large-scale 
paperwork operations. The question 
immediately arises whether the same 
results may be achieved in small- 
scale paperwork areas. The answer, 
unfortunately, is “no.” 

Records management, therefore, 
has the alternative of limiting its 
activities to large paperwork areas 
if it wishes to control the rate of 
the creation of records or of ignoring 
completely the speed with which rec- 
ords are being made. Or it has an 
additional choice of seeking some 
method other than the formal control 
programs that have been advanced 
as the cure-all for an enormously 
complex problem. 

Is there another alternative? Is 
there another way to control the 
creation of records other than formal 
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forms, reports, and correspondence 
control programs? If not, records 
management will find itself limited 
to such large-scale paperwork oper- 
ations as are found in the Federal 
Government and in big business. It 
is obvious, however, that an entire- 
ly new approach to the problem of 
controlling the creation of records 
must be developed if small govern- 
ment and small business are to find 
a solution to their problems. 

For the first time, an entirely new 
concept of records management is 
being tested in the State of Illinois. 

In July, 1955, Governor William 
G. Stratton approved an Act of the 
Illinois General Assembly providing 
for a “survey of records of the State 
of Illinois designed to devise efficient 
and economical methods of creating, 
managing, keeping and disposal of 
such records....”* Bids were invited 
by Secretary of State Charles F. 
Carpentier, and on November 7, 
1955, the contract to conduct the 
survey was awarded to the National 
Records Management Council. 

The “Suggestions to Bidders” 
which were issued by Secretary Car- 
pentier in lieu of formal specifications 
made it clear that the State of IIli- 
nois would not be satisfied with a 
survey only of its record keeping 
practices.* Although the survey was 
to include the scheduling of State 
records and a program for their 
orderly and programmed disposition, 
the State of Illinois was even more 
interested in stopping the creation of 
unnecessary records. 

When the survey started, it was 
almost immediately apparent that 
the control techniques thus far ad- 
vanced as the solutions were in re- 
ality no solutions at all, at least so 


21955 Laws of Illinois 1095. 

® Margaret C. Norton, “The Illinois Records 
Management Survey,” The American Archivist, 
XIX, No. 1 (January, 1956) contains the “Sug- 
saggy to Bidders.” Reprints of this article may 

obtained from the National Records Manage- 
ment Council, State Archives Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 
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far as the Illinois Survey was con- 
cerned. In only isolated instances was 
the volume of forms, reports, and 
correspondence large enough to war- 
rant these programs which are un- 
economical in small operations. 

The National Records Manage- 
ment Council has, therefore, used 
a procedural approach to _ rec- 
ords management, an approach 
which is designed to stop the crea- 
tion of unnecessary records rather 
than merely control it. For the first 
time, this concept of records man- 
agement is being tested on a broad 
scale on a government-wide basis. 

The Illinois survey is being con- 
ducted in two phases that have thus 
far run more or less concurrently. 
The first of these is in the record 
keeping area; it is limited to survey- 
ing existing accumulations to deter- 
mine records that are still being made 
and to preparing retention schedules 
on them. When the survey is com- 
pleted, all State records that are now 
being made should be under reten- 
tion schedule control. 

In addition, the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Records Management 
Survey* requested the Council to re- 
view records in storage areas, both 
rented and State-owned, in order to 
reduce or to eliminate entirely the 
amount of space used for storing ob- 
solete inactive material. This aspect 
of the survey has been combined with 
the records scheduling project be- 
cause both are basically within the 
disposition area of records manage- 
ment. 

The second major phase of the sur- 
vey is concerned with an analysis of 
the procedures that result in the cre- 
ation of records and paperwork. It 
is this procedural approach which is 
being tested in Illinois as a means of 
eliminating the creation of unneces- 
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sary records. The techniques that are 
used are the same as are used in 
any procedural analysis, including 
flow-charting. In addition, the rec- 
ords essential to documenting a func- 
tion that appears to generate a large 
volume of paperwork are also deter- 
mined. 

The completed analysis i is then re- 
viewed with the aim of streamlining 
the procedure to insure that only 
absolutely necessary paper is created. 

Control techniques in forms, re- 
ports, and correspondence are not 
ignored but are utilized in their pro- 
per perspective to simplify and 
streamline procedures. Therefore, 
they take their proper place, along 
with other management techniques, 
as a means to an end rather than 
the end itself. 

It must be conceded that in large- 
scale paperwork operations the 
forms, reports, and correspondence 
management approaches have been 
and will be used. In the already sim- 
plified functions that continue to 
create a large volume of paperwork, 
there does not appear to be any other 
practicable control method. In small- 
scale operations, however, they are 
too costly and too time consuming to 
be used advantageously. 

The Illinois Records Management 
Survey is unique not only because it 
has resulted in the testing of a 
new approach to the whole problem 
of eliminating the creation of un- 
necessary records, but because it is 
also the first time that any govern- 
ment has attempted to install a mod- 
ern records management program on 
a government-wide basis. When the 
survey is completed in January 1957, 
Illinois will be the only government 
jurisdiction at any level to know that 
the records it is creating are essen- 
tial, that they are being created in 
the best and least expensive manner, 
and that provision has been made for 
the eventual disposition of all those 
being produced. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Louise ANTHONY, Editort 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Caro._yn I. WHITENACK* 


The place, function, and contribu- 
tion of the elementary school library 
in our educational program today 
has been aptly expressed by Mr. 
Vernon L. Nickell, Illinois Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction as: 


t Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ii, and member Advisory Committee [Illinois 
State Library. 

* Formerly Director, Division of School Libra- 
ries and Teaching Materials, Indiana State De- 


partment of Public Instruction. Paper presented 
at the opening session of the § Conference, 
Illinois Association of School . March 
23, 1956, Danville, Illinois. 


The broadened curriculum of 
modern education with its empha- 
sis on the development of the in- 
dividual child makes the provision 
of school library service essential 
today. No longer can good teach- 
ing be done if the only instruc- 
tional tools used are a textbook 
and a blackboard. Today’s school 
library has many functions: it 
serves as a center for instructional 
materials, a guidance center, an 
instructional agency, a laboratory 
for study, and a recreational read- 
ing area. 

In this service center will be 
found a wide range of iearning 
materials varying in difficulty and 
appeal and selected to meet the 
needs of the school population it 
serves: books, magazines, pamph- 
lets, maps, pictures, filmstrips and 
films. A functional program of li- 
brary service is not a fringe luxury 
or a frill, but is a necessity in each 
school if its pupils are to be given 
the best possible education." 


But how did we reach this con- 
cept? 

The idea of a library is not a new 
one. Since the early beginnings of 
history, libraries have accompanied 
education. Twenty - five 
years ago Sardanapolus built a great 
library in Nineveh in which it is said 
he collected and cataloged 10,000 
tablets of clay, each engraved with a 
stylus and baked to an enduring 
hardness. Six hundred years before 
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this Rameses the Great had collected 
in Alexandria a huge library of 
papyrus scrolls.2. The scholars of 
Alexandria walked the colonnades of 
its great library with their peripatetic 
teachers. Babylonian youths studied 
in the libraries of their great temples 
which were the schools of the period.® 

In our country the early colonists 
were interested in methods of edu- 
cating the young. The first library 
service for children began in the 
early 1800’s as endowed libraries. 
Among children’s libraries of historic 
interest was one founded by Caleb 
Bingham of Salisbury, Connecticut, 
in 1803. Because he felt a lack of 
opportunity for reading as a boy, 
Mr. Bingham left a library for chil- 
dren between nine and sixteen years 
of age.* In 1827 Governor DeWitt 
Clinton of New York suggested the 
wisdom of having a small collection 
of books in each school.’ The first 
definite steps toward the establish- 
ment of school libraries were taken 
around 1835 when a number of 
states passed laws allowing voters to 
levy a tax for the support of libraries 
in school districts. The “school dis- 
trict” libraries were in reality school 
administered public libraries serving 
chiefly adults and only secondarily 
children of the community. Although 
the early school district libraries did 
not develop as such, they did pave 
the way for public libraries and later 
for libraries in schools.’ 

Horace Mann, whom we know as 
a leader in education, was also a 
staunch friend of libraries. He and 
others studied various school sys- 
tems abroad, especially as influenced 
by Pestalozzi. The inspiration re- 
ceived by these men and brought 
back to our own shores had a great 
influence on the origin and growth of 
school libraries in the United States.* 
At this early date many educators 
realized that the development of in- 
telligent citizens required providing 
reading opportunities as well as 
teaching how to read. 
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For a period following the Civil 
War school libraries as well as every 
other educational and cultural en- 
deavor suffered. Private academy 
and Sunday School libraries flour- 
ished side by side with Beadle’s dime 
novels. From 1840 to 1880, series of 
readers appeared. The McGuffey, 
Russell, Tower and other readers 
were developed to improve the teach- 
ing of reading.’® From these emerged 
well-defined aims, methods and ma- 
terials which created a demand for 
literature in the classroom, although 
growth in the production of chil- 
dren’s books did not flourish until 
the turn of the century. 

The year 1876 is usually desig- 
nated as the founding of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the 
modern library movement. The first 
report of the history, condition, and 
management of libraries in_ the 
United States was made."' The his- 
tory of the school library is recorded 
in a chapter entitled: “School and 
Asylum Libraries,” which empha- 
sized the need for developing library 
service to children and youth. Also 
during 1876 the first issue of the 
Library Journal was published which 
from its beginning has contained ar- 
ticles concerning the growth and de- 
velopment of school libraries. 

The period from 1876 to 1900 is 
marked by the rise of. public school 
and public library cooperation. 
Books were loaned to _ teachers; 
branch libraries in schools were set 
up. Mr. Charles F. Adams, Jr., 4 
public library trustee, prepared a 
paper for teachers on May 19, 1876, 
in which he advocated the unification 
of the town libraries with the high 
and upper grades of the grammar 
school to make what he called “A 
People’s College.”** Many cooper- 
ative plans between public libraries 
and school boards of education to 
provide school library service date 
back to this period of development. 

Under the leadership of Melvil 
Dewey, the state of New York in 
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1892 passed a new type of school 
law. This law required that the 
school library have space in the 
school building. It also mandated 
books for reference work and recrea- 
tional reading and professional books 
for teachers.** Similar laws in other 
states paved the way for the develop- 
ment of the modern school library. 
In 1896 a Library Section of the Na- 
tional Education Association was es- 
tablished. There were signs of a 
growing belief that public libraries 
and schools’ should be concerned 
with the importance and value of 
books in the educational growth of 
children. 

A new philosophy of education 
began to take form early in the 
twentieth century. The American 
public school of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was textbook centered. Teach- 
ing procedures were directed toward 
the learning of definite facts and the 
acquiring of skills. However, in the 
early 1900’s, Colonel Francis W. 
Parker of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
and later of Chicago, Dr. John 
Dewey of the University of Chicago, 
and William H. Wirt, of Bluffton, 
Indiana, made an important contri- 
bution to educational reform by in- 
sisting that the child should be the 
center of the school.** 

The year 1900 marked the ap- 
pointment of a library school gradu- 
ate as a high school librarian and 
many other school librarians began 
their work during the years which 
followed.*> A significant movement 
in the South was the interest aroused 
in library service to rural schools. 
Rural school library laws, similar to 
those existing in other states fifty 
years before were passed by many 
Southern states. 

Various studies by the National 
Education Association and its affili- 
ated departments assisted in the de- 
velopment of school library work. 
In 1914 an elementary school library 
committee submitted two _ reports 
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dealing with library work done by 
public libraries for elementary 
schools and with book collections 
needed for elementary school libra- 
ries..° During this year the School 
Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association was organized. 
This group, now known as the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, has proven and continues 
to be a powerful influence in pro- 
moting school library service par- 
ticularly after the Library Depart- 
ment of the National Education As- 
sociation ceased to function in 1923. 


Educators did not recognize the 
need for elementary school libraries 
until 1918, when there was growing 
dissatisfaction with classroom teach- 
ing which consisted of transmitting 
knowledge that the teachers them- 
selves had acquired in school or 
knowledge which they could find in 
textbooks."* As a result the National 
Society for the study of Education 
appointed the Committee on Materi- 
als of Education. This Committee 
collected materials which had been 
developed and used by teachers and 
published them as Part I of the nine- 
teenth yearbook of the society.** 


Why were not elementary school 
libraries established at this time? 
Generally speaking, educators were 
concerned with informational ma- 
terials and could not justify in their 
own minds and thinking a separate 
room for a centralized library. The 
library was regarded primarily as 
recreational in nature. 

Since normal schools tended to set 
up standards for the public schools, 
one might have expected to find cen- 
tral libraries in the demonstration 
schools of all teacher-training insti- 
tutions but educators have been 
divided in their opinion as to this 
need.’ Today, teacher-training in- 
stitutions are in the strategic posi- 
tion of being able to give to teachers 
and administrators practical experi- 
ence in the use of a wide variety of 
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materials as they work in the ele- 
mentary school library of the 
laboratory school but very few 
statistics are available to indicate 
what facilities are being used in 
teacher-training institutions. 

Mr. C. C. Certain of the Certain 
standards for secondary schools was 
chairman of a far-reaching study 
of elementary school libraries spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association and 
the School Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association.?° This 
report on Elmentary School Library 
Standards appeared as the Fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and was 
later published by the American Li- 
brary Association.”* 

Within the succeeding few years 
regional groups, especially North 
Central and Southern Associations of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, de- 
veloped standards which pertained 
primarily to the secondary schools 
but which had some influence upon 
elementary school library develop- 
ment. A potent influence upon school 
library growth and development are 
the recognized national standards as 
stated by the American Library As- 
sociation’s Committee on Post-War 
Planning of 1945 in School Libra- 
ries for Today and Tomorrow.”” 

Guides and books concerning the 
organization and handling of ele- 
mentary school library materials 
have been provided since 1929 when 
William King’s The Elementary 
School Library** was published. Out- 
standing books concerning elemen- 
tary school library administration 
which have provided literature for 
study are: Lucile Fargo’s The Pro- 
gram for Elementary School Li- 
brary Service;** Mary P. Douglas’ 
Teacher - Librarian’s Handbook;** 
Walraven and Hall-Quest’s Teach- 
ing Through the Elementary School 
Library;** and Gardiner’s Adminis- 
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tering Library Service in the Ele. 
mentary Schools, written in 1941” 
and revised in 1954.?* 

More significant to the growth of 
elementary school library service has 
been the increase in the number of 
state school library supervisors of 
state departments of education. 
Twenty-eight states have school li- 
brary consultants at present. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National 
Education Association, in 1933 de- 
voted their twelfth yearbook to a 
study of elementary school librar- 
ies.2° At the same time numerous 
educators and administrators main- 
tained that classroom libraries not 
only served their needs but were to 
be preferred to centralized elemen- 
tary school libraries. The classroom 
libraries had their beginning when 
enterprising public librarians sent 
collections of books to the schools. 
Where there were strong public li- 
braries, it sometimes happened that 
schools felt so well supplied with li- 
brary services that their own library 
development was delayed. Another 
negative influence of the public li- 
brary was the criticism during the 
transition period of the school li- 
brarians, whose professional educa- 
tion had been in institutions desig- 
nated for the education of librarians 
of public libraries.*° Others objected 
that school libraries operated like 
small public libraries and did not 
meet the needs of the school. It 
should be remembered that public li- 
brary books and staff demonstrated 
the value of having many well chosen 
books readily accessible in the 
schools and that public libraries 
made it possible for a large number 
of schools to obtain varied library 
materials long before the schools had 
resources to establish their own li- 
braries.** 

The role of the public library in 
its service to schools was shown in 
the 1933 yearbook on elementary 
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school libraries published by the Na- 
tional Education Association, De- 

ent of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. Elementary School Libraries 
Today, the 1951 Yearbook,** pre- 
sents an entirely different picture 
with school libraries supported by 
boards of education as the accepted 
practice. The Joint Committee of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Library Association 
support the view that school library 
service is a responsibility of the 
board of education and that school 
and public libraries should work to- 
gether to provide a coordinated and 
complete library service to school 
children without unnecessary dupli- 
cation of activities.** The Committee 
on Public Library-School Library 
Relations, a subcommittee of the In- 
diana Library Association and the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association 
recently spent a year in conference 
studying the relationships of public 
libraries and schools in library ser- 
vices for children. The Committee 
recommended in its summary that 
school and public librarians support 
each other in the establishment and 
improvement of library service. It 
is the responsibility of school trus- 
tees or boards of school trustees for 
school library service; public library 
trustees are responsible for public 
library service.** Public libraries are 
still an important factor in service 
to elementary schools. 

Although the development of li- 
brary service to children in the ele- 
mentary schools has been a focus of 
attention during the last 25 years 
the elementary school library move- 
ment has been painfully slow. Such 
reasons may be advanced for the 
slowness as hesitancy in accepting 
a new philosophy, failure of teachers 
and librarians to merge their ideas, 

ing demands on the teacher’s 
time, shortage of trained librarians, 
lack of financial support, over- 
crowded conditions in schools, lack 
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of understanding, and inability to 
plan a library program.* 

Many erroneous conceptions about 
the elementary school library have 
persisted for many years; ironically 
and tragically, these false ideas have 
often been held by librarians and are 
still receiving expression from them. 
The theory that a school library con- 
tains only reference books and books 
strictly related to the curriculum is 
quite common. A good school curri- 
culum motivates the reading of all 
kinds of books—imaginative litera- 
ture as well as non-fiction books of 
all types. Furthermore, a good ele- 
mentary school library includes a 
wide range of books and other mater- 
ials, regardless of whether or not they 
are curriculum related.*® 

Progress has been made. The num- 
ber of elementary schools having li- 
braries grows steadily. Illinois re- 
ported 775 in the American School 
Library Directory** for the school 
year 1953-54. The Illinois Commun- 
ity Unit District with a school li- 
brary supervisor who is responsible 
for coordination and use of all li- 
brary materials in the unit is a solu- 
tion to providing better opportun- 
ities for library service in small dis- 
tricts and rural areas.** The number 
of states formulating standards has 
increased; the number of leaders and 
school library supervisors has grown; 
school boards are assuming their re- 
sponsibility and teachers and librar- 
ians are better prepared to meet the 
individual differences of children 
with a wide variety of books and 
materials suited to their interests and 
abilities. 

Elementary School libraries are not 
luxury items. We must continue to 
demonstrate that classroom collec- 
tions in no way substitute for a li- 
brary. All librarians, this includes 
college and public as well as school, 
in their roles as librarians and as 
citizens must work untiringly toward 
the goal of having a school library 
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in every elementary school. If we 
believe that good books and a wide 
variety of materials are important to 
the growth and development of chil- 
dren; that the success of our way of 
life depends upon intelligent and 
well informed citizens; then we must 
accent this challenge and make ele- 
mentary school libraries easily and 
truly accessible to children. 
Sitting still and Wishing 
Makes no person great 
The Good Lord sends the fishing 
But you must dig the bait. 
—Anonymous 
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SOME BASIC REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE 
SMALL LIBRARY 


Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language. 2nd ed. unabridged. 
Springfield, Mass., Merriam, 1952. $30.00. 

Harper’s Bible dictionary, by Madeline S. Miller Harper. Harper, 1952. $7.95. 

Stedman’s shorter medical dictionary, by Thomas Lathrop Stedman, Wilcox and Follett, 
1950. $2.75. 

Popular medical encyclopedia, by Morris Fishbein. Doubleday, 1953. $4.75. 

Taylor’s encyclopedia of gardening, by Norman Taylor. American Garden Guild, 1948. 
$5.00. 

World Almanac, 1868-date. New York World-Telegram, annual. $2.00. 

Granger’s index to poetry, by Raymond J. Dixon. 4th ed. New York, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1953. $35.00. 

American book of days, by G. G. Douglas. H. W. Wilson, 1948. $6.00. 

Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible, by Robert Young. Funk, 1955. $11.75. 

Home book of quotations; classical and modern, by Burton Stevenson. 6th ed. rev. Dodd, 
1952. $18.50. 

Home book of Bible quotations, by Burton Stevenson, Harper, 1949. $6.00. 

Hammond’s Ambassador world atlas. Hammond and Co., 1954. $12.50. 

Etiquette; the blue book of social usage, by Emily Post. 9th ed. Funk, 1955. $5.00. 

Oxford Companion to Music, by Percy A. Scholes. Oxford University Press, 1955. $17.50. 

Price Lists of United States Superintendent of Documents. Washington, D. C, Free. 

Illinois Blue Book, Edited by Secretary of State. Free. 


Compiled at the Illinois State Library, 
April 1956. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


What's News In Library Service 


SLA INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS 


KATHARINE L. KINDER, Chief 
Librarian of the Johns-Manville Re- 
search Center, Manville, New Jersey, 
was installed as President of Special 
Libraries Association at the annual 
business meeting of the Association 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
June 7. The Association is an inter- 
national professional organization of 
more than 5,000 librarians and in- 
formation specialists serving indus- 
try, science, business, government, 
and other organizations in the fields 
of medicine, finance, technology, 
social welfare, and the arts. 

Miss Kinder completed her under- 
graduate work at Miami University 
in her home state, Ohio, earned her 
B.L.S. at Columbia University 
School of Library Service in 1936, 
and persued her graduate studies at 
the University of Illinois Library 
School, 1941-42. During the war 
years she held the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander in the U. S. Navy and 
she is still active in the Naval Re- 
serve program. After varied experi- 
ences in academic libraries at Miami 
University, Columbia University 
School of Library Service, and 
Mount Holyoke College, Miss 
Kinder became associated with in- 
dustry in 1946 when she became the 
librarian for Johns-Manville and es- 
tablished a new library for the 
Johns-Manville Research Center. 


SLA SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The winners of two scholarship 
awards of $500 each were announced 
June 6, by Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation during the Annual Conven- 
tion held at the Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and at- 
tended by more than 900 librarians 
from all parts of the United States 


and Canada. Chester M. Lewis, 
chief librarian of The New York 
Times and president of the Associa- 
tion, named Mary Louise Will of 
Mapleton, Minnesota, and Floyd M. 
Cammack of Lexington, Kentucky, 
as the 1956 recipients of the scholar- 
ships awarded each year for graduate 
study in librarianship at an ac- 
credited library school. 


S. JANICE KEE ACCEPTS 
WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
COMMISSION HEADSHIP 


Mildred W. Sandoe, President of 
the ALA Public Libraries Division 
has announced that Miss S. Janice 
Kee, who has served as Executive 
Secretary of PLD for more than four 
years, is resigning as of August 31, 
1956. Miss Kee has accepted the po- 
sition of Secretary, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
to start September 1. 


MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPT 
LEAVES 


Mrs. Otto F. Ege of 1888 South 
Compton Road, Cleveland Heights 
18, Ohio, is offering a limited edition 
of forty sets of Medieval Manu- 
script Leaves from the collection of 
the late Otto F. Ege, medievalist, 
Dean of the Cleveland Institute of 
Art to the leading museums, univer- 
sities, and public libraries. 

The fifty manuscript leaves which 
were selected for each of these sets 
were written in various European 
scriptoria by Benedictine, Franciscan, 
Carthusian, and other orders of 
monks. The leaves all are hand- 
lettered on vellum. Twenty-six are 
illuminated, with borders, initial let- 
ters and line endings in color and 
burnished gold or silver. These were 
taken from incomplete or imperfect 
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volumes collected over a period of 
forty years. They represent a life- 
time of study and devotion to re- 
search in the field of medieval cal- 
ligraphy by Dean Ege. 

Each page has been matted folio 
size and labeled. The sets are pro- 
tected in a buckram-covered wooden 
case with imported French end- 
papers and embossed leather labels. 
All annotations and index sheets 
were prepared by Dean Ege, as were 
the contents of this prospectus. 

The net price of each set is $750. 
Sets may be ordered on approval. 


LL. A. CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS SECTION 


A successful workshop was held at 
the Chicago Public Library May 26, 
on the theme, “The Guidance of 
Children’s Reading by Parents and 
Librarians.” 

Morning session, 9:30 a. m. - 11:30 
a. m— “What Has Already Been 
Done.” Panel of past members of 
the Parents’ Discussion Courses held 
md by the Chicago Public Li- 


Luncheon, 12 noon-2 p. m.— 
ELISA BIALK, well-known author 
of numerous children’s books, will 
speak on the “Responsibility of the 
Author of Children’s Books.” 


Afternoon session, 2:30 p. m. - 4:30 
p. m.—“‘What Can Be Done.” Panel 
of parents and children’s librarians. 


CIVIL DEFENSE FILMSTRIPS 


Among the recent additions to the 
ISL collection was “Atomic Attack,” 
“Biological Warfare,” “Fire Pre- 
paredness,” and “Saving Lives.” A 
supplement to the regular list of 
filmstrips, which includes many new 
tiles purchased in the past few 
months, will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 
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HELP—BOOKS NEEDED 


The Allendale Farm, school for 
boys at Lake Villa has asked that we 
tell of their need for books for boys 
from kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. Your generosity will be ap- 
preciated by the boys, we are certain. 


JAYCEES SPONSOR 
“OPERATION LIBRARY” 


The Citation of Merit went to the 
Arkansas Jaycees for the library im- 
provement efforts. “Like many other 
Jaycee endeavors, this is not an ex- 
clusive Jaycee program. It is a 
project to help publicize the need for 
additional library facilities and to 
assist in bringing about an expansion 
of such plants through the assistance 
of every person or group in the com- 
munity. A library is as much a 
community effort as a fire station or 
police protection. It should be sup- 
ported by public funds and operated 
for the benefit of all.”"—From a let- 
ter from the Arkansas state chairman 
of Jaycees. 


GERTRUDE MORSE RETIRES 

On June 1 Springfield’s Director of 
work with children at the public li- 
brary retired after almost 10 years of 
service. Mrs. Mary West, children’s 
librarian at the Boston Public Li- 
brary is continuing the service as the 
new director. Congratulations to 
Miss Morse for retiring young 
enough to have much fun, and best 
wishes to her successor. 


ROSICLARE 


The library was moved from the 
YMCA building to a downtown 
store room. Moving was largely 
done by volunteer help. “Three boys’ 
physical education classes from high 
school ran to town, carried books and 
furniture, then ran back to school in 
time for their showers.” The new 


quarters are complete with lamps 
and smoking stands. 
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BOOKMOBILE AT WAUKEGAN 


The Public Library began opera- 
tion of its bookmobile program in 
April, 1956. Frieda Harris is Exten- 
sion librarian, Ruth Gregory, libra- 
rian in charge. 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


This service was strengthened by 
the opening of the Social Science and 
Business Department which was 
formally opened in April. 


MILFORD HAS ART CLASSES 


The township library in the little 
community under 2,500 in Iroquois 
county is sponsoring a successful art 
class Friday nights in the Club room. 
Mrs. Bernard Stern is instructor. All 
age groups are invited. Mrs. Stern 
says “Talent is not necessary, just 
lots of enthusiasm and a desire to 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


learn more about art by working 
directly with its mediums.” Sound; 
like fun to us. 


LANSING 

Our new library building is under. 
way. It was started on May 3lst and 
should be completed in 180 days. 
Our architect is Childs and Smith. 
Our referendum went over six to one. 
We are very happy about the whole 
thing. (Letter from the Librarian.) 


BOOKS DISTRIBUTED AT 
COOK COUNTY JAIL 


In May the beginning of a service 
to county jail prisoners was begun 
by the Chicago Public Library which 
supplied 2,000 books. The Sheriff 
and Warden distributed them to the 
tiers for a two week period. Fifty 
books were distributed to each tier. 
The Sheriff hoped to obtain 2,000 to 
3,000 more books for that service. 


* * * 


The index to ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Vol. 37, 1955, is now 


available on request. 
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Two noted book selection periodicals published by the American Library 
Association—The Booklist, and Subscription Books Bulletin—will be merged 
into one periodical effective September 1, 1956, it is announced at ALA 
Headquarters in Chicago. 


The combined publication, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
will be available to subscribers at the present subscription price of The 
Booklist—$6 a year for 23 issues, published twice each month except August. 
Cost of Subscription Books Bulletin has been $3 a year for four issues. 
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